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MEMOIR OF RALPH SHERWIN. 
‘ 


te 


This fellow | remember 
Since once he play’d a farmer’s eldest son; 
He did it excellent—for sure that part 
Was aptly fitted and naturally performed. 
Introd. to Taming the Shrew. 


— 


Tue subject of this memoir was born on the 3d of April, 
1798, at Bishop Auckland, in the county of Durham, and 
received a liberal education at Wittov-le-Wear, in that 
county. His father is a man of opulence and respectabi- f 
lity in the neighbourhood, and amongst our hero’s earliest f 
acquaintance was the celebrated Sir Walter Scott, Bart. f 
It may be presumed, from these premises, that “ little 

Ralph” was not brought up with any histrionic ideas. In 
fact, he was intended for the medical profession, and 
studied anatomy, under the late James Wilson, esq. at St. 
ll, G 


—— 
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George’s Hospital. Whilst pursuing his studies in the busy 
metropolis, he first imbibed a.love for the theatre, which 
spreading with all the facility ofan infectious disorder, 
terminated in a confirmed dramatic mania. At this period, 
however, our comedian stifled the flame, aud proceeded 
to Edinburgh, where he applied himself closely to surgery ; 
but it was all in vain ; his wishes were not to examine the 
muscles of the dead, but awaken those of the living. When 
he reflected on the snug respectability oftthe profession his 
father had selected for him, his seruples were many, it is 
true; like Ollapod, ‘‘ he would have dabbled a little in 
galenicals,”’ but, like that military accowchkeur, he panted 
for fame beside. At Edinburgh, Mr. SHerwin formed an 
intimacy with Mr. Yates, of Covent Garden, who had theu 
newly entered into the profession, and who was a great 
favourite in the land o’cakes ; this friendship increased his 
dramatic ardour; and a subsequent acquaintance with 
Mr. J. Russell served to confirm it ; so that our hero, ber 
tween these two theatrical magnets, found it impossible to 
resist the attractions of the theatrr. 

At length, he resolved to feel the pulse of the natives at 
York, in an histrionic station, and, in July, 1818, made 
his first appearance in that city, as Dandie Dinmont, in 
Guy Mannering. The company was then under the super- 
intendance of Mr. Fitzgerald, and with that gentleman our 
comedian went to Wakefield, Doncaster, Sheffield, Hull, 
and Leeds, sustaining the countrymen, Scotchmen, and 
sailors with success ; he also played some parts in Mun- 
den’s line, with considerable applause. From the exigences 
of the company, Mr. SHERWIN was occasionally sent on for 
*‘ little parts,” in tragedies, which not exactly according 
with his fiumour, a quarrel with the manage? -was the re- 
sult. The late Mr. Mansell, at this early period of Mv 
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SHERWIN’s career, augured favourably of him; and Miss 
Frances Maria Kelly (the female ATxas of the Lyceum,) 
paid him a flattering eulogium on his performance pf Far- 
mer Cropley, in Kenny’s almost forgotten play of The 
Touchstone. These praises acted as 


ccvcccccccccccccccccoocs ** Spurs 
To prick the sides of his intent withal.”’ 


And as they were attended with that undeniable proof of 
the manager’s approval—an increase of salary, our hero 
began to bless the day when he had thrown physic to the 
dogs, aud quitted the theatre of anatomy, at Edinburgh, 
for the theatre of Mr. Fitzgerald, at York. ‘ 
When that gentleman ‘‘ bade this world good night,” 
Mr. Mansell succeeded him as manager of the York cir- 
cuit, and our hero remained beneath his banners. Mr. 
Mansell is now no more, and though we are professed 
enemies to-the absurd maxim—de mortuis nil nisi bonum— 
we have no wish to mingle reproach with his dust, or recal 
his name merely to fix it with obloquy. A manager’s 
situation is by no means enviable; he has to reconcile 
many different feelings, and subdue them to one point ; 
and in a profession whose followers are all notoriously 
irritable, and susceptible uf any imagined slight upon their 
merits, and also, from more constant excitement, vainer 
than other professors, it is scarcely possible to govern, and 
be a favourite. Mr. Mansell gave our hero some offence, 
which was not of sufficient consequence to call for serious 
resentment, and Mr. SHERWIN drew out his pencil instead 
of his pistol, and caricatured instead of challenging the 
manager. There is no point at which the human heart is 
so assailable as ridicule; it is the poison that, with the 
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slightest appearance cf danger, inflicts the deadliest ven- 
geance; and as Mr. Mansell had an additional provocation 
from our hero’s mimicking him to his fellow comedians, he 
passed the fatal managerial sentence, and RALPH SHERWIN 
bade the York audience adieu. 

A very short period elapsed ere Mr. SHerwin entered 
into an engagement with Mr. Bunn, (late stage-manager 
of Drury, and husband to the tragic actress of that name,) 
for Litchfield and Birmingham. When the disastrous fire 
occurred at the latter theatre, our hero lost all his theatri- 
cal properties in the conflagration; an occurrence suffi- 
ciently unpleasant to a metropolitan, but peculiarly afflict- 
ing to a provincial performer. 

The minor theatre at Birmingham was opened for the 
benefit of the sufferers by the fire; and the humanity of 
the hardware folks may be surmised when we state as a 
positive fact, that our hero shared only seven shillings and 
JSour-pence, after performing three nights!!! 

Finding little chance of compensation at Birmingham, 
the subject of this memoir cast a look of remembrance at 
Litchfield, and once more visited that town; was per- 
suaded to attempt an entertainment by himself; he did 
so, and the result far exceeded his anticipations. His solo 
performance produced more at Litchfield than almost the 
efforts of a company at Birmingham ; and, with ‘¢ his 
purse well lined,” our hero started for the metropolis. 

In London, Mr. SHERWIN was, as Teague says, a *‘ gen- 
tleman at large,’’ and, at length, rather than remain any 
longer in idleness, he entered into an engagement with 
Mr. Cresswell, for the Brighton Theatre, fo play the old 
men, 

At Brighton, Mr. Mallinson (of Vauxhall Gardens) was 
the low comedian, and with him Mr. SHerwin played a 
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vast variety of comic business; here, too, the late Mr. 
Emery saw our hero perform, and remarked that 
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“* He gave token of a goodly day to-morrow.” 


We shall digress for a moment to mention that when 
that lamented comedian was upon his death-bed, he said, 
“‘ When I’m gone, RALPH, of all the actors I know, is most 
likely to supply my place.” 

From Brighton, Mr. SHERWIN went to Leicester, where 
he again enlisted under the banners of Bunn; he imme- 
diately became a decided favourite, and added greatly to 
the list of his friends. 

Upon the rebuilding of the Birmingham Theatre, Mr. S. 
repaired thither, and soon established his reputation 
amongst the Brums. At the close of the season, Mr. 
SHERWIN was determined to ‘* pause awhile,’”’ and sit 
under the shade of his laurels in his native town, and ac- 
cordingly revisited the spot of his nativity. Indeed, he had 
almost received a surfeit of itinerant acting, and probably 
might have quitted the stage altogether, had not the news 
of the decease of poor Emery have awaked him from his 
torpor. He again felt 


** His soul in arms, and eager for the fray,” 


and instantly came to London. 

If talent alone could ensure an appearance in the metro- 
polis, many an actor, now pining in obscurity, would hold 
an elevated rank in society; but stage-managers are minis- 
ters, and distribute the places in their power with as much 
venality. Mr. Yates introduced our hero to C. Kemble, 
and that gentleman promised him an appearance at Covent 
Garden, which promise he afterwards declined fulfilling, 
03 
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and Mr. Evans, from Bath, was engaged to supply Emery’s 
place, whilst honest Ralph was left to ruminate on his 
disappointment. 

For upwards of four months did Mr. SHERWIN endure 
‘* the hope delayed ;” at length, the doors of Drury 
were opened to him, through the mediation of the late 
Mr. Oxberry, and he appeared on the 14th Feb. 1823, in 
his favourite character of Dandie Dinmont. The result was 
an immediate engagement for three years, at 7/. 8/. and 92, 
per week. So far, Fortune seemed to smile, but his diffi- 
culties were not yet overcome; Mr. Knight “‘ was in pos- 
session’’ of almost every part to which our hero aspired ; and 
consequently, though engaged to play the countrymen, Mr. 
SHERWIN has only personated three, since he has been at 
the Theatre, viz. Dandie Dinmont, Paddock, (My Spouse 
and I,) and Giles, (Miller’s Maid.) Few persons think 
more of Mr. Knight’s talents than we do, but we cannot 
think him an efficient representative of Andrew, (Love, 
Law, and Physic,) or Ralph, (Maid of the Mill.) We 
admire his country boye generally much, but his country 
men want force and strength, not merely of person but of 
style. 

Mr. SHERWIN was awarded Donald, in The Falls of 
Clyde, and added considerably to his reputation by the 
performance ; and this, and Robin, (No Song no Supper,) 
furnish forth the scanty list of his metropolitan perfurm- 
ances. He has, besides, been sent on as the Centinel in 
Pizarro, the Host, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, and 
Tom, in High Life below Stairs; but the characters 
themselves, at least the two last, are below criticism. 

Our opportunities of seeing Mr. SHerwin have been 
limited, and as his performances have been few, he is 
scarcely sufficiently identified with the scene of his exer- 
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tions to give full scope to his powers. Playing seldom in- 
variably gives an awkwardness to an actor’s manner of 
performing the technicalities of his profession ; and when 
we add to this the remembrance of the auditors being, 
from the same cause, nearly strangers to him, and, to use 
a theatrical phrase, ‘‘ not going with him,’’ we see many 
palliations for any little hardness in his style. Mr, SHer- 
win does not tread the boards of Drury as if he was at 
home ; and this appearauce of uneasiness in him, (which 
is peculiarly observable in the early scenes of a character,) 
communicates an unpleasant feeling in his auditors. We do 
not state this as matter for censure, though it is for regret. 
Mathews laboured under the same infirmity, whilst he 
was at Drury. 

We have never seen this gentleman in Tyke, but we 
subjoin a critique on the performance of it, that appeared 
in the Brighton Herald.: ‘* But of the 7yke of Mr. Suer- 
WIN, the touchstone of that gentleman's fame, in the line 
of characters he adopts, when we say that we have seen 
the late Mr. Emery play the part, the praise we think due 
to Mr. Sazrwin will be, in a measure, enhanced. Com- 
parisons are always odious ; here they would be unjust. 
There were parts of Mr. SHerwin’s efforts that struck 
home to our feelings; as well from their originality of 
conception, as their spirited execution ; but this was not 
a general feature. The performance, as a whole, was 
highly creditable; and (Mr. Rayner excepted) no other 
actor that we have seen, can play Tye equal to Mr. SHER- 
WIN; who, to say the least of him, is an actor of conside- 
table power and originality.” 

Circumscribed as Mr. SHERWIN has been, it would be 
unfair in us to attempt a summary of his capabilities. We 
can truly aver tliat the little he has done, he has done 
O4 
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well; but that he can do much more we are credibly in- 
formed, and readily believe. To put him in comparison 
with Mr. Rayner would scarcely be allowable ; that gen- 
tleman has had much greater scope for the development of 
his talents; he has performed Tyke, Dan, Robin Rough- 
head, &c. &c. whilst our hero was absolutely refused per- 
mission to play the first-uamed part, although it did not 
belong to Mr. Knight. Mr. Rayner, too, is a much older 
stager, has been in the metropolis before, and is not so 
easily intimidated at the sight of an overflowing house. As 
far as comparison may be carried, we are inclined to think 
our hero possesses more of the vis comiea than that gen- 
tleman, but less feeling; in the comic portion of Giles, 
(of which there is but little,) we certainly prefer him to 
his rival; but, in pathos and force, he is by no means his 
equal. Admitting Mr. SuERwIN to possess equal powers 
of conception with Mr. Rayner, he is certainly not en- 
dowed with equal execution ; and here we again call the 
attention of our readers to the infrequency of his per- 
forming, to which this fault must be mainly attributed. 
Conception, which is the ground-work of the histrionic 
art, may be acquired in the closet, but execution can 
only be attained by practice, not intermitting and occa- 
sional, but incessant and intense. We are not certain, 
after all, but that the qualities we have ascribed to 
Mr. SHERWIN are more necessary for the line he has cho- 
sen than those possessed by Mr. Rayner. ‘here are very 
few parts like Zyke, in the whole range of the drama; 
whilst the characters that call forth comic powers alone, 
are innumerable. In those parts we consider our hero 
eminently qualified to fill the void left by Emery’s de- 
cease ; nay, we could wish tu see these two gentlemen at 
one theatre together, fairly dividing the business between 
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them. Surely, where talent can be obtained, an extra 
salary is of no material consequence to either house. Be 
it as it may; this being his last season at Drury, Covent 
Garden will have a chance of obtaining his services, should 
they deem it advisable. 

In person, Mr. SHERWIN is five feet nine inches in 
height, very stoutly made, (which our country readers 
will readily believe when he states his weight to be four- 
teen stone,) with black eyes, jet black hair, and a florid 
complexion ; hisscountenance is peculiarly handsome and 
intelligent, and bears the impress of good humor, the 
most valuable imprint Nature ever gave to a comedian’s 
face. His general appearauce partakes so much of 
the gentlema:: farmer, (perhaps with rather more of the 
latter than the former,) that it is difficult to conceive how 
he could adapt himself to any other line of characters than 
those pourtrayed by the late Emery. 

Our hero is a scholar of no mean pretensions, and pos- 
sesses peculiar talents as an artist ; his drawings of Liston 
and Oxberry are well known to the town, through the 
medjum of engravings ; and his talent in caricature is the 
source of much merriment amouyst his friends. We are 
informed he had studied his original profession (surgery) 
with deep attention, and bade fair to prove an ornament 
to the College; but, luckily for us, we have never had 
any occasion to bear witness to his skill. 

In private life he is unassuming, intelligent and polite 5 
a determined bon vivant; and though, probably, rather 
more devoted to the jolly god than prudence might sug- 
gest, never infringing on the decencies of society by his 
irregularities. His vocal pretensions are extremely mode- 
rate, his voice being a barritone of small compass; he 
sings the little allotted to him respectably, and in society 
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compensates by the humor of his manner for any defect of 
his glottis. 
He is still in a state of “‘ single blessedness,” a piece of 
information entirely devoted to our fair readers ; and 
which, though not absolutely uecessary, we are sure they HIS" 
will not deem uninteresting. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 


&e. &e. 


AN EXPLOSION, 


Charles Bannister was keeping the green-room in a 
continual roar of laughter, with his good things, during a 
morning rehearsal. A would-be critic at length attracted 
the wit’s attention. He ran so hard upon his flimsy an- 
tagonist, as to occasion the loss of temper, and he sat 
down in extreme dudgeon. A brother wag whispered 
Bannister, ‘‘ The gentleman says he’ll blow you up.” 
** Will he ? (says Charles,) then you know | must go off.” 


PRO AND CON, 


A distinguished performer at one of the theatres com- 
plaining to Fuvote that his wife’s drunkenness and ill 
conduct had almost ruined him, concluded, as many 
usually do, ‘* And, for goodness’ sake, what is to be said 
for it?” ‘* Nothing that I know (says Foote) can be said 
for it, but much against it.”” 


MRS, POWELL. 


As the servant of Mrs. Powell, who was then perform- 
ing at Bath, was following her mistress in a car to Bristol, 
where it is well kuown the Bath company perform every 
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other night, she was assaulted by three ruffians, who 
robbed her of her virtue. When she arrived, she told the 
horrid tale to the lady, who was dressed for the Queen in 
Hamlet; and she, with all the dignity of royalty, ex- 
claimed, ‘ It had been so with us, had we heen there !” 


€TEPHEN KEMBLE 


Coming one night from Corri’s Concert in the Cow-gate, 
at Edinburgh, called a chair; two fellows immediately 
dragged the vehicle to him, but while he was preparing to 
squeeze in, a friend, who was just stepping into his cha- 
riot, called out to him, ‘* Kemble, I go by your door, and 
will set you down.” He gave the Chairmen a shilling, 
and was going, when one of them scratched his head, 
and hoped Ais honour would give him more than a shilling. 
*¢ What, you scoundrel, when I never got into your chair.” 
*¢ But consider the fright your honour put us into,” re- 
plied Pat, ‘‘ consider the fright.” 


EDWIN. 


The man who played the finte, by some accident broke 
it while in the orchestra at Covent Garden Theatre; 
Edwin running into the green-room, cried vut, “ Poor 
fellow, poor fellow !”—‘‘ What’s the matter, my dear 
Sir?” (cries Mrs. Webb,) ‘‘ Why, madam, (rejoined 
Edwin,) poor Mr. ****** has just split his wind-pipe.” 


WILSON AND BANNISTER,. 


About the time that Wewitzer commenced dealing in 
Jish, Dick Wilson turned coal merchant. — Dick and 
Charles Bannister were taking their bottle at Mat Wil- 
liam’s, (the Shakespeare,) when the merchant observed, 
that it was his practice to go down into people’s kitchens 
and curry favour with the cooks, by giving them /alf 
crowns. ‘* Isit,’’ says Bannister, “ why, then, were La 
cookey, I'd be sure to make you a low curtsey, and tell 
you it should always be my endeavour to be GRATE-FUL.” 
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WEWITZER. 


Wewitzer, universally distinguished for the amenity of 
his mat ners and the neatneéss of his wit, having given 
orders to his tailor for a spencer, asked him how much it 
would cost: ** I cannot,” said Stitch, ** exactly say, but 
you may depend on it, Sir, that it will come very low.”— 
** Then,” said the wit, ‘* i¢ will not be a spencer.” 


STRONG LINES, 


Macklin was standing one night with his back to the far- 
thest fire-place at the Bedford Coffee-House, whilst Quin 
was sitting at the hither one, when a country gentleman 
came in, and placing himself by Quin, kept his eyes con- 
stantly on Macklin. At length he cried out, in some kind 
of astonishment,—** What strong lines that gentleman 
has got in his face !’’—** Cords, you mean, Sir,’’ said 
Quin. 


A LONG BILL. 


Foote dined at the Castle, at Salt-hill; when Partridge 
produced the bill, Foote thought it very exorbitant, and 
asked him his name.—*‘ Partridge, and please you,’’ re- 
plied the host.—‘* Partridge,’’ resumed Foote, ‘‘ it should 
be Woodcock, by the length of your bill.” 


THE FORLORN HOPE. 


A singular manceuvre was practised at Salisbury by one 
of the dramatic squad, who had frequently performed in 
the town, but had never been successful on his benefit 
night. He watched in the church porch, until the Rector 
had dismissed his auditory. He then began to cover the 
tomb-stones in the cemetry with his bills. Excited by 
the oddity of the measure, many made inquiry into the 
cause—* I cannot get the living to come to my benefit,” 
replied the discomfited actor, ‘ so I am trying what in- 


fluence I have-with the dead.” a 
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WESTON 


Having borrowed, on note, the sum of 5/. and failing in 
payment, the gentleman who lent the money took occa- 
sion to talk of it in a public coffee-house, which caused 
Weston to send him a challenge. Being in the field, the 
gentleman, a little tender in point of courage, offered him 
the note to make it up, to which our hero readily consented, 
and had the note delivered. ‘‘ But now,’’ said the gentle- 
man, ‘‘ if we should return without fighting, our compa- 
nions will laugh at us; therefore, let us give one another a 
slight scratch, and say we wounded each other.” ‘* With 
all my heart,’ says Weston; ‘‘ come, 1’ll wound you 
first ;’’ so drawing his sword, he whipped it through the 
fleshy part of his antagonist’s arm, till he brought the very 
tears into his eyes, This done, and the wound tied up 
with a handkerchief; ‘‘ Come,’ said the gentleman, 
** where shall I wound you ?’’ Weston, putting himself in 
a posture of defence, replied, ‘‘ Where you can, by G—d, 
Sir.” 


A QUERY. 


One night as Macklin was preparing to begin his lec- 
ture, and hearing a buz in the room, he spied Foote in a 
corner, talking and laughing most immoderately. This 
he thought a false time to rebuke him, as he had not 
begun his lecture, and consequently could not be subject 
to any criticism : he therefore cried out, with some au- 
thority, ‘‘ Well, Sir, you seem to be very merry there; but 
do you know what I’m going to say now?”’ ‘* No, Sir,”’ 
says Foote; ‘* Pray do you?" 


TWO FOR ONE. 


When Quin was manager, an author gave him a Play 
behind the scenes, and, two or three days afterwards, 
waited on him to kuow how he liked his play, Quin gave 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES. 193 
some trifling excuse for its not being received, when the 
author requested to have it returned. ‘ There,” says 
Quin, there it ilies on the table.’’ The author took up 
a play that was lying on the table, but, on opening, found 
it was a Comedy, and his was a ‘Tragedy, and told Quin 
of his mistake. ‘* Faith then, Sir,” said he, ‘‘ I have lost 
your Play.’’—** Lost my Play !”’ cries the bard. ‘‘ Yes, by 
God, I have,” auswered the tragedian; ‘ but here is a 
drawer tullof both Comedies and Tragedies, take any ¢wo 
you will in the room of it.” 


GENTLEMAN SMITH, 


As he was characteristically called, was educated at 
Eton school ; Dr. Sumner was master thereof, and a se- 14a 
vere disciplinarian. At that period a silly, illiterate ser- 
vant belonging to the College, called Taffy Woodward, 
used, when any stranger came to see the Library, previous 
to the entrance of the Librarian, to arrogate the explana- 
tion of the curiosities therein, saying, ‘‘ This is Aékero, 
this is Novid, the orator ; but who ¢his is, neither I, nor 
the Fellows, nor the Provost can tell.” This man being 
dead, his corpse lay for some time for the public view 
of the scholars, &c. when young Smith wrote upon the 
coffin-lid,— 





“* Here lie the remains of Taffy Woodward ! 
But whether his soul’s in Heaven or Hell, 
Neither I, nor the Fellows, nor Provost can tell.” 





For which parody on Taffy’s customary phrase, the embryo 
wit was severely flogged. 

At another time, Smith and other Etonians were at 
play, when the Doctor being observed approaching, they 
all dispersed, crying, ‘* Away, a here’s Sumner!’’ 





The Doctor was within hearing, and reached the spot 
time enough to retain young Smith with a “ Harkye, 
Sir! is that a proper mode of mentioning me? ‘ Here’s 
Sumner ’?) When you speak of me, Sir, it will become you 
to say Doetor Sumner.” Smith submissively assured him, 
that there was not the most distant idea or intention of 
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disrespect ; ‘‘ For, Sir,”” added he, ‘* when the Romans 
saw Cesar approaching, they did not say, here comes 
Imperator Ca@sar, but, Cesar comes.’ He was, maugre 
the felicity of his reply, sentenced to the lash ! 


GEURGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER. 


A young gentleman being pressed very hard in company 
to sing, even after he had solemnly assured them that he 
could not, observed testily, that they were wanting to 
make a butt of him. ‘‘ No, my good Sir,” said Mr. 
Colman, who was present, ‘‘ we only want to get a stave 
out of you.” 


ANGELO, 


The graceful fencing-master, was consulted by Bensley, 
the actor, on what he ought to do with his hands while he 
was speaking. Angelotold him, that it was impossible to 
prescribe what he should always do with them, but that 
it was easy to tell him what should not be done; ‘* You 
should not put them into your breeches-pockets ;” a custom 
to which poor Bensley was much addicted. , 
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NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


— 


We thank S. for his anecdote, but as the names of all 
the parties are ephemeral, we shall place it in our corres- 
ponding page. 





THE GREAT MEN OF DRURY, 


Philip Stone, the’property-man of Drury-lane Theatre, 
is, in stature, exactly four feet. He says, ‘* There are but 
three great characters in Drury-lane Theatre—to wit, the 
three Stones—Ellistone, Winstone, and Phil. Stone.’ 





Our correspondeut who speaks of Triptolemus is — 
He will understand us. 


ON MRS. BAKER, of the Olympic Theatre. 
1, 


If widow’d was sweet Mrs. Baker, 

How gladly | to church would take her, 
And there my charming bride I’d make her, 
And cherish, love, and ne’er forsake her. 


2. 
But out, alas! one Charley Baker 
Was doom’d by fate to over-take her ; 


And J, poor wight, shall never wake her 
To love—and that ’tis makes me ache, ah! 
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3. 
Tall, straight, and upright as a Quaker, 
Aud healthy, too, is Mr. Baker ; 
A Covent-Garden merry-maker, 
(I meet him daily by Long-Acre.) 


4. 


I often think, I fain would shake a 

Hand with honest Mr. Baker ; 

As he will live—I will not make a 

Fuss—uor longer groan or quake—ah ! 

But say, whatever fate may take her, 

Bless Mrs.—-aye and Mr. Baker. 
TRIPTOLEMUS. 


Friend Triptolemus need not have trimmed us so 
handsomely in his note.—We did not mean tu offend his 
serene highness by our innocent mirth. 


A Correspondent asks why Dowton, Mrs. Davison, Miss 
Kelly, and Mrs. Fitzwilliam, are not at Drury ?—He had 
better ask the sapient manager. N.B.—Sober from 12 
till 2—so says report. 


By the bye, Dowton’s non-appearance is thus accounted 
for, in the green-room.—At the close of last season, he 
accidentally saw the book of salaries, and perceived that 
Madame Vestris had received 30 guineas a week, on which 
he exclaimed,-—‘‘ So, the lady has had 10/, a week more 
than me this season, then by —— I’il have 10/. a week 
more thau her next.” When applied to, to sign articles, 
he accordingly refused to accept any thing less than 40/. a 
week, which was of course refused. 
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